0. Introductory remarks 

The Athpare' language belongs to the Kiranti subgroup of the Sino-Tibetan language 
family. There are approximately thirty Kiranti languages, most of which are threatened 
by extinction. Only the bigger ones will have a chance of survival, e.g. Limbu with 
180.000 speakers and a writing system of its own, or Bantawa, which became a lingua 
franca for Rai people of different origins in parts of Dam district. 

Athpare belongs to the smaller languages of the group. It is certainly an endangered 
language, although the situation is not as dramatic as for some of the other small Kiranti 
languages. My experience was that — unlike e.g. in the Camling area — all grown-up 
Athpare still speak their language. Many parents though, especially in Dhankuta and the 
immediate neighborhood, use Nepali with their children. 

The Athpare live in a few villages around the market place Dhankuta in Eastern 
Nepal. There were 3658 ethnic Athpare in the Dhankuta district in 1974 (Dahal 1985: 
18). The number may have increased since, but 'mixed' marriages probably also have, 
which usually leads parents to switch to Nepali as a family language. 

The Athpare have kept their traditions in a remarkable way (cf. Dahal 1985). 
Although they are usually subsumed under "Rai", they do not share the Rai myth of 
origin and other oral traditions. According to their own tradition they originated in the 
area where they are now settled. Their first ancestors are said to have come out of a 
cave in a place called Hombarak. 

The present short description of the Athpare language is based on a four week field 
trip to Dhankuta in 1991. This short period was of course not enough for an in-depth 
analysis of the grammar, though my experience with Camling and some of the other 
southeastern Kiranti languages made acces to the language somewhat easier. Athpare 
shares a great deal of its vocabulary with Limbu on the one hand, and with Belhare (its 
closest relative) on the other. Many features of grammar are shared with other 
languages of the southeastern Kiranti area (cf Ebert 1994). 

Most of the time in the field was spent eliciting and trying to interpret the complex 
verbal paradigms, which are not only a prerequisite to any further investigation of the 
language, but also constitute one of its most fascinating features. My rudimentary 
Nepali together with the informants' rudimentary English did not allow to go into the 
intricacies of syntax. I had hoped to go back some time and check open questions, but 
various duties and other projects will not allow me to visit the Athpare area in the near 
future, nor to learn proper Nepali, which would be a necessary condition for carrying 
out satisfying fieldwork. As information on Kiranti languages is badly needed, I 
decided to publish whatever information I could retrieve from my data and the materials 
from other sources. 



^ The language is listed as "Arihare" in the IntemalionaJ Encyclopedia of Linguistics and in the 1992 
edition of the "Ethnologue". No such name is known in the area. 
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Athpare has, like all languages of the South Asian sprachbund, verb-final word 
order, with modifiers preceding the head. It is morphologically ergative with a split 
between the 1st person pronouns, which do not combine with the ergative case marker, 
and the rest. There are few ergative traits in syntax. Unlike most verb-final languages, 
but in accordance with the neighboring languages, Athpare makes little use of converbs 
and participles. Subordinate verbs are marked for person, number and tense-aspect, but 
they are minimally reduced in a way that is unique among Kiranti languages: they lack 
the final tense marker. 

The most striking feature of Athpare grammar is the extremely complex verbal 
system. In principle, both actor and undergoer are marked on the verb in a rather 
idiosyncratic way. Sometimes thete is a simple person marker {a- for 2nd person, 
independent of number and role), sometimes a simple number marker {-ci dual). 
Sometimes person and number are combined (-/ l/2p) and sometimes person, number 
and role (m- 3pA/S). The system is further complicated by several types of suffix 
copying, resulting in the longest suffix chains found in any Kiranti language so far, 
e.g. ni-ni'm-get-n'et-ni'm<i'm'ma-ga (see-NEG- l/2pA-V2:attain-NEG-AUX:PT-NEG- 
l/2pA-3nsU-l/2pA-e-NML:ns) 'we (pe) had not seen them*. 

When in 1984 I started my first investigations into a Kiranti language, practically 
nothing was known about this group. In the meantime the situation has radically 
improved. The urgency to describe what is left of the rich systems of Kiranti languages 
and oral cultures has been recognized in recent years by linguists and ethnologists. But 
the most important step was taken by the Kiranti people themselves, who now work for 
the preservation of their languages and traditions. 



^ The LSN material is not always reliable. Especially the verbal paradigm questionnaires contain many 
errors, as it is impossible to ask an informant 120 verbal forms form a paradigm in a row. I found four 
of the questionnaires (with a word list and translations of 1 10 sentences) very useful once I could 
interpret the variants. 
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